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Latin Examinations in Ireland 


An article in the October number of THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN has attracted my attention. The article is 
entitled ‘‘Sight Translation in Latin Examinations,”’ 
and from it I gather that the setting of passages to be 
translated ‘‘at sight’? was something of an innovation. 
I may mention that I write as one almost entirely igno- 
rant of the conditions regulating the curricula and 
examinations of American High Schools, and the readers 
of the BULLETIN must be lenient if I have gathered a 
wrong impression. I take it, therefore, that it has been, 
and to a large extent still is, the practice to set the 
pieces for translation in examinations from the work 
done in class, thus giving rise to the question, ‘‘Is there 
anything in the average examination to prevent a stu- 
dent from passing on the strength of a good memory 
alone?’’ In view of this it may be of interest to readers 
of the BULLETIN to know how we stand in Ireland in 
this respect. 

Our secondary school course in Ireland is meant to 
cover a period of six years, roughly from the age of 12 
to the age of 18. During this period there are two 
public examinations, one at the end of the first four 
years, which is called the Intermediate Certificate Ex- 
amination, the other at the end of the two final years, 
called the Leaving Certificate Examination. The curri- 
cula for these examinations are drawn up by the State, 
the examinations set and marked by the State authori- 
ties. 

Now as regards the Classics. For neither of these 
examinations are there any prescribed texts. The pro- 
grammes are worded only in the most general terms. 
Thus the aim of the Intermediate Course is stated to be 
‘‘a knowledge of Roman literature and civilization from 
the earliest times to the death of Trajan’’; of the Leav- 
ing Certificate Course ‘‘a knowledge of Roman public 
life and culture’’ from the Gracchi to Trajan. In pur- 
suance of this aim are prescribed for the Intermediate 
Certificate a knowledge of Latin grammar and easy 
prose composition, prose reading of a historical charac- 
ter and about a thousand lines of Latin poetry. Within 
these limits (sufficiently wide) complete freedom is left 
to the teacher to arrange his own curriculum, and when 
the examination comes it consists of prose composition, 
passages of prose and poetry for translation (all neces- 
sarily at sight, except by the merest chance) with gram- 


mar and general questions based on these passages, and 
finally, history questions on the prescribed course (753 
B. C.—117 A. D). Similarly for the Leaving Certifi- 
eate is prescribed a long list of authors (including 
Caesar, Cicero, Tacitus, Vergil, Ovid, Horace, Lucan, 
Lucretius) from any of whom passages for translation 
may be set. Examinations in Greek are on exactly the 
same lines.—One is almost tempted to change the ques- 
tion put by Father Hennes, and to ask, ‘‘Is there any- 
thing in the average examination to assist the student 
in passing on the strength of a good memory alone?’’ 
The answer would be, ‘‘Yes—but very little.’’ 

What of results? The system has been in full opera- 
tion only for the last three years, and cannot therefore 
as yet be fully judged. But it may be said that the 
system commends itself to the majority of our classical 
teachers and has so far proved eminently satisfactory. 
The advantages are obvious. The teacher is free to pick 
and choose his matter for work in class. He is at liberty 
to leave aside what is dull and cull what is interesting 
and useful whence he pleases (for when the books are 
not to be had the eyclostyle can supply their place). 
Moreover, and this seems to the writer of the greatest 
importance, not being tied down by the necessity of 
having to cover a fixed amount of author in a limited 
time, he ean afford to dwell more on the structure of 
the sentence and the genius of the language, and a 
knowledge of these is essential if Latin or Greek is to 
pass beyond the ‘‘puzzle stage’’ in the eyes of a boy. 
Where a fixed amount of prescribed text has to be eov- 
ered, the pupil (if not the teacher) is only too ready to 
be satisfied with a translation, without bothering to 
investigate too carefully exactly how the translation 
comes out of the Latin or-Greek text. Again, while 
some text must of course be studied in class and pre- 
pared by the pupils, more time is available for practice 
in sight translation, and for the difficult task of foster- 
ing in the boys the confidence that they ean tackle such 
a piece successfully by themselves. 

As I have said, the full results of this system yet 
remain to be seen; but my own conviction is that, while 
it requires a good deal more of the teacher, it is ealeu- 
lated, in capable hands, to bring boys much nearer to 
that goal to which we desire to lead them, I mean to a 
sense of mastery of the Classics and to a true apprecia- 
tion of the greatness that is in them. 


Dublin, Ircland. Tuomas A. Jounston, S.J. 
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Colometry and the New Testament 


(Concluded) 

It goes without saying that the colometrie presenta- 
tion of a text was not a purely subjective adjustment 
made without rhyme or reason. The objective basis for 
it lay in the building up of the text itself. It was 
because the ancient writer knew how to compose colo- 
metrically that the ancient reader was enabled to recite 
colometrically. In an elaborate study (Die Antike 
Kunstprosa) E. Norden investigates the qualities of 
ancient prose. He points out that the Sophists de- 
manded that standard prose have three characteristics: 
first, that it be embellished with rhetorical figures; 
second, that it have certain elements in common with 
poetry; third, that it be rhythmical. Gorgias of Leon- 
tini and Thrasymachus of Chaleedon are usually men- 
tioned as the two men that have had the most decided 
influence on the trend of all subsequent prose. Gorgias 
undoubtedly did much to promote the use of the so- 
called Gorgian figures of speech, as antithesis, parisosis, 
and the ancient equivalent of the modern rime, homoio- 
teleuton. But Norden is probably right in tracing the 
origin of these rhetorical and poetical elements to earlier 
sources. In fact it has been intimated that this rhetori- 
cal and poetical trimming of prose ultimately answers 
a deep-seated craving of the Hellenie mind, or even, to 
speak more broadly still, of the human mind. Be this 
as it may; to the student of New Testament Creek the 
important fact is that the writers of the Hellenistic era, 
especially the authors of moral and religious diatribes, 
indulged in an evident imitation of the outward sem- 
blanee of poetry by means of a somewhat fanciful, yet 
not altogether irregular, construction of the text—‘‘per 
cola et commata.’’ It is well known to what extent cola 
and commata figure in Cicero’s prose. Doubtless this 
general tendency was accentuated by the fact that in 
the Eastern sections of the Empire many writers must 
have been aequainted with that structural parallelism 
which constitutes a distinctive feature of Hebrew poetry. 
Like the sower of the parable, Gorgias, Thrasymachus 
and a host of others went forth to sow the seed. Its 
various fortunes can be read off the pages of Greek 
literature. Four centuries later, Gorgias and Thrasy- 
machus were dead and buried, but their influence was 
still at work. In the writers of the New Testament 
the seed fell on good soil. In the mystie St. John and 
the moralizer St. James it bore fruit a hundred-fold. St. 
Luke tells us that the crowds ‘‘were fascinated by the 
winning words that fell from His lips.’’ Are we wrong 
if we think of the Sermon on the Mount, for instance, 
or of the Parables, and attribute at least part of this 
faseination, this hold on the publie mind, to the lilt or 
rhythmical swing with which those elementary truths 
were proclaimed to the world? 

According to Suidas colon and comma were stichoi 
that made definite sense. A comma served the same 
purpose as the colon, only it was a smaller unit of 
words. John of Sicily gives this deseription of colon 
and comma: the teachers of rhetoric, he says, call a 
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comma any combination of words that makes a total of 
not more than eight syllables, while they require for a 
colon a combination of at least nine, though not exceed- 
ing sixteen. These figures will not seem arbitrary if 
we bear in mind that the average length of an hexa- 
meter is sixteen syllables, and that the average speaker 
does not easily go beyond sixteen syllables without re- 
newing his breath. The grammarian Donatus informs 
us that cola and commata were the two elements out of 
which larger periodic structures were fashioned. The 
exact nature of colon and comma will probably never 
be quite cleared up and we should be conveying a false 
impression were we to say that a colon was the ancient 
counterpart of a modern sentence, while a comma was 
the equivalent of a subordinate clause. In fact not even 
the presence of a verb was necessary to constitute either 
colon or comma. In view of this lack of more precise 
information from ancient sourees we are justified in 
allowing ourselves a certain latitude in applying the 
colometrie system to ancient texts. In writing colo- 
metrically, the one great purpose agreed upon by all 
ancient rhetoricians is to enable the reader to read 
intelligently, and properly to husband his breath in 
speaking. The all-essential thing is that both colon and 
comma, when taken by themselves, make sense and 
admit of proper breathing. But essential as this re- 
quirement is, it is also a source of arbitrariness of 
interpretation. How much, after all, or how little is 
required to make sense? How much can be uttered in 
one breath? Here, as elsewhere, quot capita, tot sen- 
tentiae, and unusquisque in suo sensu abundat. 

There is documentary evidence for the application of 
colometry to the Greek and Latin New Testament. The 
so-called Euthalian MMS. comprise the Codex Eutha- 
lianus of the 6th century of which 234 cola on 41 leaves 
are still extant. The Codex Claromontanus of the same 
century contains the Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Whether colometry was used by Origen, Trenaeus, 
or Clement of Alexandria, is doubtful. A colometric 
arrangement of the Psalms is found in the Sinaiticus, 
the Vaticanus, and the Alexandrinus. St. Athanasius 
read the Proverbs in colometrie form. The man, how- 
ever, whose name is forever linked with the spread of 
colometry is St. Jerome, who flourished about 400 A. D. 
This learned Father of the Church applied colometry on 
principle to his Latin translation of the whole Bible. 
In his Preface to Isaias he explains that in doing so he 
merely followed the practice of the professors of rhetoric 
of his day who were editing, for use in the elassroom, 
their Demosthenes and Cicero in colometrie style. Cas- 
siodorus, the well-known statesman, used his influence 
as protector of the monks of the 6th century to urge 
upon them the adoption of colometry in their copies of 
the New Testament. Some scholars believe that the 
Codex Amiatinus now at Florence reproduces St. Jc- 
rome’s edition of the Vulgate. Colometry, therefore, 
enjoyed a considerable vogue in the earlier centuries of 
our era and it has been suvgested that, if only very few 
relics of colometrie writing have been preserved to this 
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day, the reason may provably be found in the fact that 
colometrie MSS. require a larger number of pages and 
are, therefore, more expensive than the stichometric. 

It is time I returned to my opening paragraph. If 
a translation of the New Testament different from the 
versions in common use were at all desirable, I think ! 
should be for presenting the sacred text in colometric 
form. In the present-day movement for modernized 
translation of the New Testament, the first step forward 
might in my opinion be a step backward, back to the 
days of the early Christian centuries when the origin 
of the Seriptures was still fresh in the minds of men. 
If St. Jerome, probably the greatest biblical scholar the 
world has seen, saw an advantage in applying colometry 
to the Bible, perhaps we too shall do well to give colo- 
metry a fair trial. Colometry would do away with two 
somewhat disturbing things in reading the Bible, first, 
with that artificial division of the text by chapter and 
verse, and second, with division of the text by para- 
graph: neither verse nor paragraph was known to the 
ancient writers. And to the classical teachers I would 
like to say that, if the early professors of rhetorie saw 
an advantage in using colometri¢ texts for Demosthenes 
and Cicero, it may perhaps be to our advantage if we 
too begin to read and analyze Cicero and Demosthenes 
with the help of colometry. 

Perhaps a few specimens of a new colometri¢ transla- 
tion of the Gospel according to St. Mark may be laid 
before the readers of the THE CLassicAL BULLETIN. 
Cleveland, Ohio. James A. KLEist, S. J. 


Greek Literature in Translation 


Many Latin teachers at the present time have but 
limited opportunities to cultivate Greck. In view of the 
evident superiority of Greek literature over Latin, its 
variety, its astounding originality, its profound influ- 
ence both as to form and content upon the literature of 
Rome and of all western Europe, such a state of things 
is unfortunate. An elementary knowledge of Greek 
grammar would not mend matters much. Nor would 
the laborious reading, perhaps at long intervals, of a 
few pages of Xenophon or Plato. It is true, of course, 
that literature, especially poetry, loses three-fourths of 
its beauty in translation. Still, with the excellent trans- 
lations of the Greek classics which we possess, it is well 
worth while to make some effort to enjoy even one-fourth 
of the beauty of the great works of Hellenie genius. 
Not only the student of Latin, but also the lover of 
English literature, will find himself amply repaid for 
such effort. 

If a person undertakes a course of reading in trans- 
lation, it is important that he should go about it in the 
most profitable way. Let him read, not anything that 
comes to hand, but rather the really great works of 
Greek literature. Much of what is read in elementary 
Greek courses is read merely to learn the language and 
would hardly be worth reading in translation. Let him 
beware of ruining his whole project at the outset by 
reading inferior translations. A wretched literal version 
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is but a caricature of the original. Let him remember 
that great literature can be appreciated only by reading 
slowly, meditatively, with imagination. To enjoy the 
reading of a Greek play, for instance, one must imagi- 
natively reconstruct the action, the setting, the music, 
the dancing. To appreciate an oration, one must vis- 
ualize the speaker and his audience, the occasion, the 
tones, the gestures, all that goes to make up eloquence. 
Henee, as Greek tragedy and modern romantie drama 
are poles asunder in type, as Pindarie choral odes are 
vastly different in spirit from present-day personal 
lyries—and similar differences of type are to be found 
in the other literary forms—it will often be necessary 
to read some introductory matter explaining these dif- 
ferences, before one can hope to penetrate to the soul 
of the great masterpieces of Greek literature. 

With these cautions and presuppositions, the following 
works are suggested as deserving of careful study: 


Homer, Odyssey, Butcher and Lang (Maemillan) 

Homer, Iliad, Lang, Leaf, and Myers (Maemillan) 

Aeschylus, Agamemnon, Gilbert Murray (Oxford Press) 

Sophocles, Oedipus, King of Thebes, G. Murray (Ox- 
ford) 

Sophocles, Antigone, R. Whitelaw (Oxford) 

Euripides, Medea, G. Murray (Oxford) 

Euripides, Baechae, G. Murray (Longmans) 

Aristophanes, Frogs, G. Murray (Longmans) 

Plato, The Four Soeratie Dialogues, B. Jowett (Oxford) 

Plato, The Republic, Davies and Vaughan (Maemillan) 

Aristotle, Poetics, 7. Bywater (Oxford) 

Herodotus, History, G. Rawlinson, 2 vols. 

Everyman's Library) 

Thucydides, History, R. Crawley, 2 vols. (Dent: Every- 
man’s Library) 

Demosthenes, Publie Orations, A. W. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge, 2 vols. (Oxford) 

This list contains only a few of the greatest works to 
begin with. The translations suggested would form a 
good nucleus for a library of Greek literature in trans- 
lation. A few elementary critical works, to serve as 
introductions to ihe various authors, are here added. 
The Writers of Greece, Gilbert Norwood (Oxford: 

World’s Manuals) 

Ancient Greece, S. Casson (Oxford: ditto) 
Greek Philosophy: an Introduction, M. E. J. Taylor 

(Oxford: ditto) 

Homer, R. C. Jebb (Macmillan) 
Greek Tragedy, J. 7. Sheppard (Maemillan: Cambridge 

Primers) 

The Greek Orators, J. F. Dobson (Methuen) 
The Legaey of Greece, Essays (Oxford) 
The Pageant of Greece, Selections from Greek Authors 

(Oxford) 

Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, S. H. 

Butcher (Maemillan) 

Over one half of the works contained in the above 
lists retail for about one dollar a volume, or a little 
more or less. 
Florissant, Mo. 


(Dent: 


Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 
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American colleges and universities have lately been 
criticized in the press for making scholarship, especially 
productive scholarship, the only test of a man’s fitness 
to be admitted to their teaching staffs. Whether or not 
an applicant for the position of professor or instructor 
is also a teacher, that is, whether or not he is possessed 
of the gift of imparting his knowledge to others, of 
guiding and inspiring his pupils, this, the erities in 
question aver, is often given little or no consideration 
by college boards. Doubtless some of the greater uni- 
versities of the country offer some justification in fact 
for such a criticism. On the other hand, smaller schools, 
particularly high schools, are facing a danger of an 
opposite kind; and this danger affects the Classies per- 
haps more than any other subject of the curriculum. 
In such schools instructors are sometimes asked to teach 
elementary Latin, for instance, not so much beeause they 
know Latin thoroughly and have a wide appreciative 
knowledge of Roman literature, but rather beeause they 
ean teach, because they ean control a class and drill it 
successfully in the rudiments. That these latter quali- 
fications are essential for a good high-school teacher is 
elear. It is also clear that a person possessed of these 
qualifications will, even with very little Latin, achieve 
better results than a learned Latin scholar who is devoid 
of pedagogical instincts. Still, it is very important that 
high-school Latin be taught with vision, with inspira- 
tion and perspective. Unless this is done, high-school 
pupils lose half the benefit of their Latin course and are 
unwilling to continue it during college, where alone 
they can reap its best fruits. Now to teach Latin with 
breadth of vision, with inspiration and perspective, even 
in the first year of high school, presupposes in the 
teacher depth, background, and enthusiasm; and these 
ean come only from a thorough and wide acquaintance 
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with the subject. It is not essential that such an ac- 
quaintanee with Latin exist in the high-school teacher 
in all its fullness before he ever sets foot in a classroom. 
But it is of the utmost importance that he should at 
least acquire it while actually teaching. A certain 
amount of leisure, without which no subject is ever well 
taught, is therefore indispensable. If he uses this leisure 
judiciously, now reading a work of Roman literature 
which he has never read before, now studying a chapter 
in some critical work, now broadening his view of Roman 
history and antiquities, now enjoying in a good English 
translation some work of Greek literature closely re- 
lated to what he is reading in Latin, he will find that 
his teaching of Latin is steadily gaining in interest for 
himself and in thoroughness and inspiration for his 
classes. 


The following courses in the Classics are being given 
this year at the Normal School at Florissant, Mo. In 
Greek: Xenophon, Anabasis; Xenophon, Cyropaedia ; 
Homer, Iliad; Plato, Crito, Phaedo; the Anacreontics; 
Herodotus, Selections from the nine books; Lysias, 
three selected orations; Isoerates, Panegyricus; Demos- 
thenes, Philippics and the Crown; Euripides, Medea or 
Heeuba; Sophocles, Antigone. In Latin: Cicero, 
Speeches; Cicero, Philosophical Dialogues; Vergil, 
Aeneid; Sallust, Jugurthine War; Livy XXI and 
XXII; Horace, Odes and Epodes; Horace, Satires and 
Epistles; Juvenal, Satires I, III, VIII, X; Plautus, Duo 
Captivi; Tacitus, Agricola and selections from the An- 
nals. Besides these, a number of advanced courses are 
being given to graduate students in both Latin and 
Greck, notably, Aristotle’s Poeties, Greek Tragedy and 
Comedy, Thucydides, Plato’s Republic, the Roman 
Elegiae Poets. Two special students are devoting an 
extra year exclusively to the study of Greek literature, 
and two others are majoring in Latin for the M. A. 
degree. There is also a course for all normal students 
in Classical Art and Archeology, with two semester 
hours of credit, and covering Greek and Roman Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Vase-Painting, Domestic Antiquities, 
ete. The Latin classes are for the most part conducted 
in Latin. A little private magazine, called the Stella 
Maris, with all the articles written in Latin, is circu- 
lated among the students each month. 


Selections from Plato. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Lewis Leaming Forman, Ph.D. Macmillan 
Classical Series. 1927. lx + 510 pp. 

This handsome book of Selections from Plato is a 
gem sui generis in the well-known Classical Series. It 
has just appeared in the fourth reprint after the first 
edition of 1900. In content it is probably the richest 
number of the whole Series. There are over 50 Selec- 
tions of varying length, taken from a number of Dia- 
logues, among which the Republic is evidently the au- 
thor’s favorite. Besides these, both the Apology and 
the Crito are given in full. The Appendix is of great 
value to teachers. 
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As I had been under the impression that Graeca non 
leguntur, I was agreeably surprised to discover that so 
stout a little volume (Ix + 510) finds readers enough 
to warrant continued re-publication. Prof. Forman’s 
admissions in the Preface, penned in 1900 and re- 
appearing in 1927, are delightfully candid. It has been 
his ‘‘sad experience’’ that the ordinary Freshman ‘‘is 
still wrestling with the principal parts of the simpler 
verbs.’’ And these Freshmen have to face Plato! 
‘“Who does not know that beginners are permitted to 
open Plato often after a bare two years’ interval from 
their induction into the Greek alphabet ?—a chaotic two 
years, spent in dimly learning to distinguish a few 
forms, to guess at the rest, to feel for the syntax, and 
to prepare for a so-called ‘examination’ on about 250 
pages of mixed epic and Xenophontese. After which 
—college and Plato.’’ Many teachers, no doubt, can 
sympathize with Mr. Forman. But he is not a pessi- 
mist. He does not despair of teaching Plato even to 
the ‘‘ordinary’’ Freshman. His splendid edition of 
Selections, evidently a labor of love, is proof of this. 
The sprightly introductory essay on the true Socrates 
is worthy of note. 

Cleveland, Ohio. James A. Kueist, S. J. 


The Founding of the Roman Empire, by Frank Burr 
Marsh. Second Edition. Pp. vii and 313. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1927. $3.50. 

This book covers a long period, from about 200 B.C. 
to the death of Augustus in 14 A.D. It begins with the 
time when the growth in the number of provinces made 
necessary a revision of the republican system of govern- 
ment, in as far as it required more magistrates to govern 
these provinces than the ‘‘constitution’’ provided for; 
the time when proconsuls began to be put in command 
of armies and propraetors at the head of provinces. 
This change in the unsatisfactory administrative methods 
of the republic was the first step in a movement which 
ultimately culminated in one-man rule and the estab- 
lishment of the principate. 

Sinee this long period of developments, peaceful and 
violent, includes the era of the classical Latin writers, 
the present book necessarily paints the background of 
the lives and activity of many of those who have made 
Latin literature great. Foremost among these is Cicero. 
His letters and speeches are among the sources most 
frequently quoted by the author. Before the civil war 
between Caesar and Pompey broke out, Cicero foresaw 
what would be its result. 
wrote: ‘‘One of the many evil results of a victory will 
be the rise of a tyrant.’’ After the war had begun, he 
declared bitterly: ‘‘There is now no question of the 
constitution. It is a contest of rival kings.’’ The politi- 
eal addresses of the great orator and his brisk corre- 
spondence with Atticus receive considerable illumina- 
tion from these pages. The style is remarkably simple 
for so scientific a work. All who desire to get a clear 
insight into that period of political upheavals which led 
to the Pax Romana will be repaid by a perusal of Pro- 
fessor Marsh’s book. F. B. 
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Reading Latin 
(The Third of a Series of Articles) 

After the pupil has become somewhat habituated to 
the reaction which we have suggested for the initial 
accusative, it will be time to introduce nouns which have 
the same form for the accusative and the nominative. 
The pupil must then be ready with a double reaction, 
one for the noun as agent, the other for the same noun 
as object. Let him read the sentence through with the 
reaction in mind which seems the more probable. If 
that proves futile, he must re-read the sentence with the 
other alternative in mind. In the beginning no other 
procedure is possible. Perhaps some help ean be de- 
rived from the consideration that, if the noun denotes 
a lifeless thing, the chances are very much against its 
being the subject of a transitive verb in the active voice. 
It may, of course, be the subject of an intransitive verb, 
but, in the majority of cases, it will prove to be the 
object of a verb in the active voice or the subject of a 
verb in the passive. In this last supposition, our for- 
mula, ‘‘and somebody did something to it’’ will remain 
logically, though not grammatieally, applicable. If the 
noun denotes a living being, it will most likely be in 
the nominative, since the normal word order in Latin 
puts the subject at the beginning of the sentence. It 
is only by much observant reading that the pupil ean 
learn to sense the variations from normal word order 
which are demanded by considerations of emphasis and 
coherence. 

We are now ready for the next situation, which will 
be an accusative separated from its verb by modifiers, 
either of the object, or of the verb, or of both object 
and verb. 

The following procedure is suggested. Write the 
word militem on the blackboard and follow it with the 
phrase in acie occisum. Work for the response, ‘‘Some- 
body did something to the soldier. He was already a 
dead soldier—killed in battle.’’ Now what should be 
done to a dead soldier? Get the class to forecast a verb 
and a suitable subject for the verb. 

Then write militem qui ex acie fugerat. 
fled from the battle field.”” What should be done to 
him? Follow this by militem quem omnes accusabant 
(dur in vincula coniecit). Here we have two accusa- 
tives in sequence, but since the second is a relative pro- 
noun, it is not necessary to repeat our usual formula 
for it, since the English equivalent affords a perfect 
parallel and discloses the structure immediately. 

Now introduce modifiers of the verb. Prepositional 
phrases will prove the best material with which to begin. 
Write militem in urbem. After securing the usual re- 
sponse for militem, ask the class for the meaning of in 
with the accusative. The answer will be that it denotes 
limit of motion. ‘‘Does the soldier move something ?”’ 

‘‘No, somebody moves the soldier or causes him to 
move.”’ 

‘‘What verbs can you suggest ?’’ 

‘*Somebody carried the soldier, chased him, called 
him, ete.’’ Similar reactions can be required for mili- 
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tem per paludem, ex oppido, ete. It is easy to see that 
such prepositional phrases foreshadow the general mean- 
ing of the verb. All that the verb needs to do when it 
arrives is to justify the hypothesis already made, per- 
haps make it more specific, and indicate the time of the 
action. Other prepositions can now be called in which 
do not foreshadow the meaning of the verb; e.g., 
militem coram exrercitu, and which therefore will make 
it somewhat more difficult for the pupil to retain the 
meaning and function of the accusative already in his 
possession. The overcoming of this difficulty will de- 
velop in the pupil that phase of power over Latin which 
consists in the ability to keep in mind an ever-growing 
context while he is forging ahead to an understanding 
of what follows. 

In all these cases, the pupil should be required to give 
the sense of each word or phrase as it comes, and he 
should give it in the form of a simple sentence; e. g., 
‘There is a soldier and somebody did something to him. 
They moved the soldier toward the city. They carried 
him. Who? His comrades.’’ It will be quite evident 
that this progressive interpretation of the sentence is 
utterly different from a word-for-word translation such 
as would be had in the barbarous ‘‘the soldier towards 
the city, ete.’’ After some weeks of drill of this nature, 
the phrase ‘‘and somebody did something to him’’ will 
tend to pass over into a mental attitude which need not 
be expressed in words. This mental attitude will call 
for an action and a doer of the action just as loudly as 
does the phrase, *‘and somebody did something to him.”’ 
It is true that in much of the early reading done by 
this method, the meaning of the Latin word is grasped 
through English equivalents. This is inevitable. It is 
only atter each Latin word has been seen frequently in 
many different contexts that elimination of the English 
word can take place. In the meantime, however, the use 
of English equivalents is not disrupting the habit of 
taking in the thought in the Latin word order. Neither 
is any great violence done to the pupil’s correct use of 
English. The best way of hastening the submerging of 
the English werd is to require the pupil to re-read 
frequently Latin sentenees whose meaning is already 
familiar to him. The reading should be done aloud and 
with all possible interpretation. 

We are now ready for the accusative with infinitive 
construction. The understanding of this construction, 
as well as of the relative time value of the infinitive. 
must be pre-supposed from grammar class. 

Write the sentences, Wilitem esse interfectum ab om- 
nibus conecditur and Militem esse interfectum omnes 
afirmant. Ask for a translation. It will be fortheom- 
ing no doubt in this form, ‘‘The fact that the soldier 
was killed is admitted by all,’’ and ‘* All say that the 
soldier was killed.’’ Refuse to aeeopt any translation 
that attempts to retain the infinitive construction in 
English. Emphasize the fact that the Latin phrase is 
functionally a noun; it ean be the subject or the object 
of the verb. It should be reproduced by the English 
noun-clause construction, beginning with the word 
“that.’’ Since it is a noun, it is not surprising that in 
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Latin it may be placed either before or after its verb. 
The English noun-clause construction should then be 
adopted as the apperception formula for the Latin accu- 
sative with infinitive. Hence when the pupil is pre- 
sented with militem interfici, he should react by the 
expression ‘*That the soldier is (or was) being killed.’’ 
Militem interfectum esse will be ‘‘That the soldier was 
(or had been) killed.’’ The choice of the correct Eng- 
lish tense must be postponed until the appearance of 
the main verb gives the clue. 

The special type of accusative with infinitive that fol- 
lows verbs of commanding ete. requires special mention. 
While it is quite true that the English translation of 
such a sentenee as, Militem interfici tussit Caesar, pre- 
fers the infinitive construction, yet in the English sen- 
tence, the phrase ‘‘soldier to be killed’’ loses all its 
functional value as soon as it is removed from its 
position immediately following the main verb. Placed 
at the head of a sentence it would mean nothing, and 
would suggest nothing in regard to what should follow. 
Ii, however, we adopt the formula ‘‘That the soldier is 
(or was) to be killed,’’ we not only have intelligible 
partial meaning, but we are led to forecast a suitable 
verb of which this clause is to be the subject or object. 
This formula, moreover, fits in well with the formula 
which we have indicated for the other accusative with 
infinitive construction, and gives us the unified method 
of approach which is the ideal aimed at in this system. 
Gradually the pupil’s innate love for short-euts, will 
lead him to forego the use of the ‘‘that’’ formula with 
its multiple possibility of English tense forms. There- 
after upon meeting with an aecusative with infinitive 
construction, the pupil will begin to think of the soldier 
as the agent (or recipient) of an act of killing irrespec- 
tive of any absolute time value. He will appereeive this 
composite thought-unit of agent -- action as a single 
functional element, which may serve equally well as the 
subject or object of some verb of perceiving, saying, or 
commanding, ete. 

In the meantime, however, the pupil will, upon meet- 
ing with an initial aceusative, be ready with two re- 
actions, viz., ‘soldier and somebody hit him’’ and ‘‘that 
the soldier, ete.’ As a matter of statisties, the former 
will be the correct reaction in seventy cases out of one 
hundred leaving thirty cases for the second. As a 
matter of practice, the relative probabilities will be much 
more easily determined. In many of the thirty cases, 
the infinitive will be found in the same word group with 
its subject accusative, so that eye and mind will per- 
eeive both almost simultaneously. Reading by word- 
groups instead of by individual words should be ineul- 
eated as early as possible, though we shall leave our 
explicit treatment of this subject to a later article. 
Where the infinitive is not in the immediate word-group, 
the pupil will have to read ahead before he ean find out 
that his initial accusative is not a direct object. Upon 
detecting his error, he must re-read the sentence with 
the correet function in mind. It cannot of course be 
the ambition of any system of reading to lay open the 
meaning of a Latin sentence to the beginner at first 
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reading. Most teachers would be delighted with a 
system which would insure comprehension even at the 
cost of five or six readings. We insist, however, that 
this re-reading should never be done backwards. It 
must always proceed from the first word of the sentence 
or clause and continue uninterruptedly to the end. If 
each excursion adds ever so little to the data which will 
light the way in succeeding readings, the effort will not 
have been in vain. 


Florissant, Mo. Hvueu P. O’Nen1, S. J. 


A Better Reason for the Classics 


In a previous article I briefly discussed some utili- 
tarian arguments for the study of the Classies. But 
such arguments do not constitute the real reason for 
the place which the Classics hold in our edueation. Cul- 
ture, through mental discipline, is the principal objective 
of a liberal education. In high school, mental discipline 
is, perhaps, the more conscious aim of the educator. We 
do not seck to make a young man a mathematician, a 
historian, a linguist, or a scientist in high school, but 
we seek to introduce him to these subjects, to broaden his 
views, to teach him to see what is ahead of him, to train 
his mind. All language study, and especially the study 
of languages so logical in etymology and syntax as 
Latin and Greek, is an excellent means to drill the mind 
in clear thinking. Such discipline, imparted in the high 
school, paves the way for the work of developing a 
deeper culture in college. 

Now, one of the outstanding characteristies of the 
cultured man is his sympathetic interest in his fellow- 
men. But how can we better develop in ourselves this 
sympathy for others, than by entering into their 
thoughts and emotions? The highest thoughts and the 
deepest emotions of the greatest men are to be found in 
the world’s great literature. It was characteristic of 
the Greeks especially that they were profoundly inter- 
ested in man; hence we find in Greek literature much 
noble thought and all the great human emotions, ex- 
pressed, by reason of the remarkable artistie gifts of the 
race, in works of simple, direct, and consummate taste. 
To study Greek literature, therefore,—and the same is 
true in a lesser degree of Latin—is to grow unconsci- 
ously in sympathy for humanity by gaining a deeper 
insight into the mind and heart of man. 

But why go to a pagan literature to attain this end? 
We do not go to Greek literature for its paganism. 
What is purely pagan in it we condemn; what is im- 
moral in it we discard. But the interest of the Greeks 
in men, their knowledge of the human heart; these con- 
stitute the best part of their great heritage to us. It 
is a pity that the Greeks were pagans. But we cannot 
help that: Providence has permitted it so. Nevertheless, 
a race which produced a Socrates, a Plato, and an 
Aristotle, might well have produced an Augustine. an 
a-Kempis, and an Aquinas, had they been vouchsafed 
the gift of faith. Even if the literature of the ancients 
is pagan, most of their crassly pagan beliefs and prin- 
ciples are glaringly absurd to us today, so that there 
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is little danger of our absorbing them. Is ‘‘Thanatop- 
sis’’ or ‘‘Invictus’’ less pagan than Plato or Vergil? 
Pagan Plato and pagan Vergil would have been 
ashamed to have written either! Modern literature is 
full of a paganism far more subtle and dangerous than 
is the paganism of the ancient Greek and Roman 
Classics. Moreover, the great writers of Greece and 
Rome—an Aeschylus, a Pindar, a Plato, a Vergil— 
teach us, as do the writers of scarcely any other litera- 
ture, not only to understand the human heart, but to 
raise our hearts above the sordid, material things of 
life into the realms of idealism and pure thought. In 
this they are far less pagan and far more spiritual than 
most of our present-day novelists, poets, and magazine- 
writers. 

Again, the Greeks have left us fully developed types 
in nearly all the branches of literature and art. The 
Greek masterpieces are substantive; they are literature 
of a good type, literature which has a single purpose, 
on which the artist’s eye is steadily fixed, and to attain 
which he chooses whatever will further his end, and he 
rejects whatever will hinder or obscure it. In the use 
of figures, for example, the Greek as well as the Roman 
writers do not exult in elaborate details. In narration 
they do not pause over descriptions of nature, merely 
to display their skill in word-painting. The soul of 
their writing is directness and sincerity. The Greeks 
particularly were severe in their taste. Every detail in 
their works serves some definite purpose. We can see 
this in art by comparing a Greck temple with a struc- 
ture of the Renaissance. The Greek temple is plain, yet 
full, complete, and pleasing. The Renaissance structure 
is too often ornamented to superfluity and gaudiness. 
It is this severe taste of the Greeks which gives to their 
literature, as well as to their art, its directness, sincerity, 
and strength. Much glittering and captivating current 
literature, on the other hand, has variety indeed, but 
little solidity. To a man who has studied the ancient 
Classies, and thus developed an instinet for propriety 
and a taste for the substantial food of solid literature, 
such writing looks like a fluffy confection, pretty per- 
haps, but unsubstantial. 

But is not English literature so rich and varied that 
it contains almost everything that can be found in any 
other literature? And, surely, it is the literature in the 
Classies, and not the fact that they are Latin or Greek, 
which makes for culture. If we prescind from the dis- 
cipline iraparted by the study of the ancient languages, 
—and this is in itself no mean part of culture—the 
claim for English literature is largely true. Once the 
taste is formed to choose and relish what is truly great 
and eultural in literature, English literature will furnish 
all the raw material of culture. But the very breadth, 
completeness, and exuberance of English literature make 
it a less suitable instrument for forming the taste. The 
simpler, more plastie, yet wonderfully perfect models 
of Greck and Roman literature undoubtedly serve that 
purpose better. THenee, to discipline the faculties, to 
impart that human sympathy which comes from enter- 
ing into the noblest thouchts and emotions of humanity, 
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and to develop a perfect taste in literature and art,— 
in a word, to promote true culture, we still have need 
of the Classics in our schools and colleges. 


Florissant, Mo. GrorGe E. Ganss, 8. J. 


The Gospel Epic of Juvencus 

St. Jerome gives us the earliest reference to this first 
of all Latin Christian poets: ‘‘Iuvencus, nobilissimi 
generis, Hispanus presbyter, quatuor Evangelia hexame- 
tris versibus paene ad verbum transferens, quatuor libros 
composuit. Floruit sub Constantino principe.’’ 
Nothing more than this is known of his personal history. 

As he states in his Preface, it was the purpose of 
Juvencus to present in poetic language the message of 
Christianity to the pagan world, to substitute the true 
story of Christ for the pagan fictions of mythology. 
Native talent and a thorough training in the Classics 
eminently fitted him for the task, and enabled him to 
become the pioneer in this work and the creator of a 
poetic form of expression that was to pass down as the 
common property of Christian poetry. The peculiar 
charm of the narrative lies in its simplicity. On the 
whole the diction is distinctly Vergilian, showing in the 
Preface a solemn stately dignity. 


Immortale nihil mundi compage tenetur, 
Non orbis, non regna hominum, non aurea Roma, 
Non mare, non tellus, non ignea sidera coeli.. . . 


The poem follows the Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
supplemented occasionally by the other three when it 
_ was found necessary for the fullness of the narrative. 
The text used by him was the Vetus Itala dating back 
almost to the days of the Apostles. Out of reverence 
for the sacred text he seldom allows himself any poetic 
originality in expanding it; in fact, brevity and com- 
pression are the characteristics of the whole narrative. 
It was published in 332 A. D., almost a hundred years 
before St. Jerome wrote the Vulgate. 

The Gospel Epie was praised and quoted by all the 
early Christian writers. It was used as a textbook in 
all the schools of the Middle Ages. Grammars and dic- 
tionaries quote it as authority with Cicero and Vergil. 
That the popularity of Juvencus never waned is evident 
from the fact that about forty manuscript codices are 
extant, some of them written in the VII. and VIII. 
Centuries, and that twenty-eight editions were printed 
between 1490 and 1700. The complete text of Juvencus 
may be found in the Migne Patrologia as well as in the 
Corpus Vicnnense. The latter, I should imagine, is in 
many publie libraries. 

The subjoined selection deals with the story of the 
Magi; lines 224-254. 


Gens est ulterior, surgenti conscia soli, 
Astrorum solers ortusque obitusque notare. 
Ifujus primores nomen tenuere Magorum. 
Hine lecti proeceres Solymos per longa viarum 
Deveniunt, regemque adeunt, orantque doceri 
Quae regio imperio puerum Judaea teneret 
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Progenitum ; sese stellae fulgentis ab ortu 
Admonitos venisse viam, quo supplice dextra 
Exortum terris venerabile numen adorent. 
Territus Herodes Solymorum culmina vatum 
Quique prophetarum veterum praedicta recensent 
Imperio accitos jubet omnia quaerere legis, 

Queis pateat, quae sint genitalia moenia Christo; 
Omnia venturum spondent quem oracula vatum. 
Tune manifestatur Bethlehem quod moenibus illum 
Progigni maneat, cui sacram ducere plebem 
Israclitarum saneta virtute necesse est. 

Tune jubet Herodes Persas pertendere gressum, 
Inventumque sibi puerum monstrare colendum. 
Ecce iteris medio stellam praecurrere eernunt 
Suleantem flammis auras, quae culmine summo 
Restitit, et pueri lustrata habitacula monstrat. 
(Giaudia magna Magi gaudent, sidusque salutant ; 
Et postquam puerum videre sub ubere matris, 
Dejecti prono texerunt corpore terram, 
Summissique simul quaesunt; tum munera trina 
Thus, aurum, myrrham regique hominique Deoque 
Dona dabant. Totam mox horrida somnia noctem 
Sollicitant, saevumque iubent vitare tyrannum. 
Denique diversis Herodis eallibus aulam 
Diffugiunt, patriamque rediere latentes. 


Translation: ‘‘A far-distant nation there is, at home 
with the rising sun, trained to observe the rising and 
setting of the stars, whose chiefs have borne the name 
of Magi. Princes chosen’ from their midst, after weary 
wandering at last come to Jerusalem; they appear be- 
fore the king and ask to be told what region of Judea 
holds in its domain the new-born Child: they claim to 
have been guided in their way by the rise of a shining 
star, and to have come to pay their homage to the 
adorable Deity, that has appeared in the world. Herod, 
terrified, summons the foremost of the seers of Jerusa- 
lem, who study the predictions of the ancient prophets, 
and bids them search all the books of the Law, which 
may declare what city is to be the birthplace of the 
Christ whose coming all the oracles assure. Then it is 
revealed that it was decreed that in the city of Beth- 
lehem he is to be born who in his holy power is to rule 
his holy people Israel. Then Herod bids the Persians 
continue their journey, and, when they have found the 
Child, to let him know, that he, too, may adore it. And 
lo! going before them in the middle of their path they 
again behold the star, ploughing the ether with flames: 
over a roof it stops, and points out to them the Child’s 
home bathed in radiance. With a great joy the Magi 
rejoice and hail the star. And when they saw the Child 
at its mother’s breast, falling down, they prostrate them- 
selves to the earth, and humbly they worship; and then 
their threefold gifts, ineense, gold and myrrh, they offer 
to him that is king and man and God. 

‘Dreadful dreams disturb the livelong night and bid 
them avoid the cruel tyrant; and so, going by a different 
route, they fly from the palaee of Herod, and, undis- 
covered, return to their native land.’’ 

St. Louts, Mo. Otro J. J. 
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